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range, through which flowed a small stream, the Tuktu
gol, and camped near its southern end at a place known
as the Tuktu ulan bulak, " the red springs of the Yuktu."
This point marks the extreme limit of the summer
wanderings of the Tibetan K'amba When on their gold-
washing expeditions. On two or three occasions parties
of Chinese have come to wash gold in this locality, but
the chief of Baron Ts'aidam, in whose territory it is, has
invariably forbidden them from continuing their search,
the reason assigned being that they were not provided
with a permit from the Amban at Hsi-ning, but with only
a trading pass. The Mongols themselves never wash gold;
they say they do not know how. The method followed
by the Tibetans is extremely simple; they use a little
cradle dug out of a log of wood, about three feet long and
a little less than a foot wide, into which they throw the
sand with their hands* The gold obtained is mixed with
much dirt, but is readily sold to Chinese traders in Tibet
for from twelve to thirteen times its weight in silver, or
I should rather say, in rupees.
The country between the range to the south of the
Alang-nor and the source of the Yellow River,- some sixty
miles in width, has an average altitude of about 14,500
feet, and is traversed by a succession of low hills of sand,
gravel, and clay. I saw no mountains of any importance
along the route except Mt. Akta and a few contiguous
peaks, all of them with a slight covering of snow, and
some twenty miles to our west. It appears that a branch
of the Yellow Eiver comes out of the southern flank 6f tMs
little range. The country over which we journeyed was
barren in the extreme, with hardly any vegetation and no
running water; nearly forsaken even by yak and asses, of
which latter we saw only a very few. The weather, as we